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OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
THEIR PRESENT WANTS. 


ProbBaBLy at no period since the organization of our State government 
has the great idea of popular education taken so deep hold of the public 
mind as at the present. The bearings of intellectual and moral culture 
upon the social well-being are, to a considerable extent, understood, and 
the necessity of a thorough system of universal education, one that shall 
reach the entire masses, and carry an elevating force to the lowest condi- 
tions of society, is almost universally conceded. The duty of govern- 
ment to make available every possible resource for this purpose, is recog- 
nized; while the history of legislation in our State shows that the foun- 
dations of our common school system have been laid with a wise and 
liberal policy. 

But as the superstructure rises in majestic and comely proportions, by 
the untiring labors of those devoted to the work, the question meets us at 
every stage of advancement, —what modifications are necessary to meet 
the constantly increasing and cumulating wants? For here, as in every 
great reformatory movement, the steps of improvement are driven on by 
the ever pursuing force of necessity. We stand to day upon a period of 
enlightened and expansive benevolence; but the stream widens, deepens 
into an unexplored sea where new duties and nobler sacrifices await those 
who reach its troubled waters. 

The great question for us is not so much what the future may demand, 
as what is the present need,—what changes in our school system are de- 
manded by present developments. We propose briefly to give our answer 
to these inquiries. 

And first we remark, that frequent changes in any system, whether the 
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result simply of custom, or of legal enactment, are always to be depre- 
cated, even though such changes may introduce desirable modifications. 
Better submit to inconvenient enactments than to endanger the success of 
the whole system by unstable and capricious legislation. Our system of 
common schools is so intimately connected with all of the interests of 
society, that any attempt at its revision should be made with great cau- 
tion, and the most enlightened experience and well developed principles 
be brought into requisition. 

There seems to be an impression in the minds of many earnest educa- 
tors in the State, that the whole school system needs revision, and that 
many of its essential features should be changed. As one model after 
another is brought forward for public consideration, the impression is 
forced upon the mind that these reforms depend more for success upon the 
machinery of education than upon the power that sets it in motion. The 
laws which govern the distribution of forees in physics, should not be over- 
looked in ethics; and evils should not be ascribed to defective machinery 
when there is a want of power to set it properly in motion. 

Our common schools extend over the entire State. From the great cen- 
ters the ramifications run to the entire border, and into the four thousand 
school houses scattered along these branches are the children of the State 
gathered for instruction. Now, itis here, at these extremeties, upon these 
primary fountains, that agencies must be applied which shall send an in- 
vigorating and elevating force throughout the whole. It is in vain to 
expect that power, however strongly applied to the great centers, will 
traverse, unimpaired, the entire system, or even produce most desirable 
results in the immediate proximity. The best possible result will be a 
disproportionate development, while the remote parts will become en- 
feebled by the extraction of existing vitality. No error is more fatal to 
the interests of universal education, than the attempt to sustain local 
institutions for privileged classes, and no more injudicious application of 
public funds can be made than to lavish them upon such institutions, 
whose self-sustaining power is always sufficient for their support when- 
ever the necessity demands their existence. 

Nor do we believe the opinion correct which places the University, 
College, and Academy first in the list of agencies employed in the great 
work of popular education; especially when we consider the fact that not 
more than one-tenth of the great mass of mind can ever be brought under 
their influence. We cannot subscribe to the doctrine advanced by the late 
Chancellor of the State University in his annual communication. He 
says: ‘In order to realize this whole idea in a State system, the Academy 
must be firmly coupled with the primary school; the University must form 
a thorough connection with the Academy; and if, in an infant State like 
Wisconsin, it is necessary for the University to back down to the Acade- 
my, we must be considerate enough to endure the momentary delay. The 
University is the engine car.” (11th Annual Report, p. 18.) Is this the 
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true position of our great system of common schools? Is it to be reduced 
to a mere dependency upon a local institution, richly endowed, and mani- 
festing strong centralizing tendencies, but which is barely able to lift up 
its own unwieldy proportions? We cannot accept the position. We 
claim for our public school system entire independence of any local insti- 
tution. It must be the foundation upon which all other educational struc- 
tures rest, and while we admit the connection of higher institutions, we 
demand that the elevating force be here applied. It must be a vis a tergo 
—the engine must be placed at the other end of the train—and the power 
thus applied will move the whole superstructure forward and upward, 
sweeping from its pathway the numerous local and partial institutions, 
and communicating an impulse to the Colleges and Universities they have 
never felt. Such has always been the result in other States. Public 
High Schools have supplanted private Academies, and Colleges have 
raised their standard of qualifications for the admission of pupils. 

We wish not to be misunderstood. We wage no warfare against any 
educational institution. Let private munificence seek such modes of 
manifestation as shall be desired; we only claim that public funds should 
be appropriated for the highest good of the masses. And this brings us 
to the consideration of what we consider the great defect of our present 
school system—the inadequate provision made for the education of teach- 
ers. he demand comes up to us from every section, and with great 
urgency, from the remote districts for more teachers, and better teachers, 
for our primary schools. If it is true that it requires the highest order 
of talent to teach successfully a primary school, and that special training 
is necessary to complete the requisite qualifications, how important that 
facilities be most speedily opened in parts accessible to those employed in 
the responsible work. 

No truth is more evident than that successful reform must beg'n with 
the primary schools. Here the foundations must be wisely laid, and no 
future embcllishment of the uprising structure can supply the defects of an 
insecure and unstable basis. The deficiencies in primary culture can never 
be remedied by subsequent training in higher schools. The beginning 
mnst be right to secure success. There are at least three thousand school 
districts in the State that need better teachers for their primary schools. 
How shall this demand be met? Will the Normal Departments of our 
High Schools and Academies furnish the requisite supply? We unhesi- 
tatingly reply—never. The great defect of the present Normal School 
Law, evidently, is, that it places the work in the hands of those who make 
it of secondary importance, and resort to it mainly for the purpose of 
securing the premium offered for each normal scholar. 

There is no single question upon which distinguished educators are 
more unanimous in their opinions than upon the subject of Normal 
Schools. Their success in other States has established their utility be- 
yond all question. They afford the most rapid and certain means of 
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reaching the extremities of the system, and infusing life and vigor into those 
very points where such agencies are most needed. Massachusetts with 
her twenty-two hundred school districts has four Normal Schools, while 
Wisconsin, with nearly twice the number of districts, has not one. We 
urge the immediate attention of the friends of education in the State to 
this subject. We ask for an entire change of the Normal School Law. 
We do not favor the lavish expenditure of funds upon costly edifices; we 
ask for the establishment of one or more Normal Schools, in plain, com- 
modious structures, located at convenient points, and furnished with a 
corps of qualified, working teachers. We believe that the resources of 
the Normal Fund would very nearly defray the necessary expenditure. 
And when once established, with a subordinate system of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, a renovating power would be felt at the extreme ramifications of 
the whole system, which would place our common schools on a level with 
those of any State in the Union. We reserve our remarks on the ques- 
tion of Supervision for a future article. B. 


re 


POPULAR AND UNPOPULAR TEACHERS. 


“The world the teacher makes, yet of: complains, 
Of its own workmanship; and still maintains 
Its right to judge of every form and rule, 

And build for us the fancied model school,” 


TueReE are two kinds of reasons why some teachers are popular, and 
others unpopular. One of them is such as they will give, and the other 
such as the public will give. Of the merits and strength of each, an in- 
dependent party who knows all of the facts, and is conversant with school 
policy, may be a competent judge. A popular teacher is not always a 
good educator, and an unpopular one is often a better person than the 
ungenerous public is willing to believe. A popular teacher is apt to be 
like a popular politician in election time. Teachers, as well as other 
public servants should be estimated by their actual merits, the service 
that they render, and the objects that they design to accomplish. Mere 
public opinion is an uncertain standard. 

The approbation of wise patrons is one of the richest rewards that 
teachers ever receive. It is especially so when it comes in return for 
visible benefit rendered to their youth. And nothing is more to be depre- 
cated by them than a lack of public favor. Ifa teacher have not some 
tact to make himself popular, he will not be successful. Popularity often 
avails more for him than scientific and literary attainments. Many in- 
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structors who possess shining talents, and extensive knowledge of the 
branches taught in school, make great failures, simply for want of address 
tu please their pupils and patrons. But when patrons and pupils respect 
a teacher, he will be sustained, and his pupils will be benefited according 
to his qualifications and their application. 

While popularity is such an important aid to the instructor, it well 
deserves cultivation; yet it must not be made the standard of his admi- 
ration. His standard should be that which best promotes the advance- 
ment of his charge in learning and general improvement. If he correct 
their evil habits and inspire them with a love of justice, morality, and 
useful knowledge, he then does his duty. If his standard is only the 
satisfaction of the public, he is a slave to public opinion. It should be 
his study to know what are the principles of education, and if he does not 
operate according to these, he is not honest. The exercise of strict dis- 
cipline, and the correcting of school-boy pranks, may render a teacher 
unpopular with wayward youth, and with parents whose affections are 
stronger than their judgment. But with the prudent friends of education 
who understand and appreciate a teachers duty, that will render him pop- 
ular. Among them he will lose credit only through a lack of genuine 
qualification and delinquency of known duty. 

Among those with whom a teacher is unpopular, there are generally 
two factions, one of which blames him for being too strict in discipline, 
and the other because they think him incompetent to manage his charge. 
His private character, and habits, too, will get their share of vituperation. 
He will often be censured because his pupils are not improving, when in 
fact, they are not trying to learn, or they are lacking in capacity, and are 
expecting too much from him. Impartial and competent judges of these 
matters are not always connected with his school. It is easier to talk 
about these evils when they exist than to apply practical remedies. In 
some schools, the discipline is a task for one person, and the teaching a 
task for another. When such an onerous duty as discharging both de- 
volve on one person, it is unjust to blame him if he be found inadequate 
to the position. Too much is often expected from teachers. Candor re. 
quires that the character of their charge, and the circumstances under 
which they labor, should be estimated in connection with their natural 
and acquired abilities. All of these are not well understood by those who 
have never presided over a school. Many people do not comprehend the 
real worth of scholastic knowledge, and true wisdom, and, of course, the 
design of schools. For the benefit of these, teachers labor; and they must 
use tact and address to gain their confidence and attention. 

Teachers and other public servants are persons whom everybody claims 
the privilege of watching and criticising. Their defects, however small, 
are sure to be noticed. From the incarnations of folly and ignorance, 
they must expect much censure and animadversion. The work of educa- 
tion is a warfare to extend the domain of wisdom and virtue. And yet, 
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captious persons whose animadversions on school policy often assail the 
teacher, may be his best mentors. They prompt him to investigate, and 
be sure that his operations are according to principles of justice, and pro- 
motive of real benefit to his charge. They guard him against ultraism ; 
while his firmness in duty, and his judicious policy will advance the gen- 
eral improvement of his pupils. Personal attacks on the vanity of the 
ignorant and narrow-minded are more likely to provoke hatred against 
learning than to encourage improvement. Self-conceited ignorance is 
always jealous of whatever will expose its real character. Illustrations 
of the worth of knowledge, and its contrast with ignorance, are always 
efficient stimulants to improvement. And whoever can set forth these in 
their true light, and can explain the mysteries of . cience, and tame rude 
nature, is the True Teacher. G. D. Hunt. 





EQUALITY OF RIGITS.* 


We have no intention of entering into a discussion upon the equality of 
woman with man, but to assert her rights as a human being, a fellow la- 
borer with man in all that tends to the advancement of the world, 
physically, intellectually, and morally. From the time of creation until 
the present day, the whole history of woman has been one of injustice 
and oppression. She is denied her fair share of training, of encourage- 
ment, and of remuneration. Even in this happy land, where ‘“ equal 
rights’’ is continually the hue and ery, she is not free from cause for 
complaint. In place of being an equal with man, she is treated too much 
like a petted child, her privileges granted as favors. Just remuneration 
for services performed are withheld from her on the plea that she is the 
weaker vessel, alike in mind and body, and is made subordinate to man, 
and for him to care for and protect. The latter we grant, but object most 
decidedly to his manner of protection. He has ever claimed the “ lions 
share”’ of all the spoil, even though the latter has been won through the 
efforts of the weak ones. Take, for example, the matter of school teach- 
ing. Every female teacher, with few exceptions, finds the enjoyment of 
her salary to be secretly embittered by the knowledge that the stripling, 
with qualifications inferior to her own, is paid double the amount which 
she receives, for work no harder or more responsible than that which she 
performs. 

Not fifty miles from this city, application was made, a few months 
since, for a country school, by a young lady of excellent qualifications, 





* A paper read before the Richland County Teachers’ Association, Oct. 19, by H. L. Proseus. 
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mental and moral, one who had had much experience in the art of teach- 
ing, and had been very successful. Much had been expended upon her to 
fit her for this high calling, and at the time she was entirely dependent 
upon her own exertions for support. But she had the misfortune to be a 
woman; and among the several candidates for the same situation was a 
youth of some sixteen or seventeen years, who had never taught, and was, 
moreover, an invalid, which fact alone disqualified him for such an office. 
But, being more fortunate than the other in belonging to the stronger sex, 
he was elected to fill the situation, leaving the lady to comfort herself as 
best she might for such an exhibition of justice and sagacity on the part 
of the Board of Trustees. Added to this the fact may be stated that the 
teacher of the higher department of this same school was also a man, 
master of a good trade, by which he could well have supported himself, 
but who could not, in truth, read and write the English language cor- 
rectly. 

Such is the encouragement given to females to fit themselves for in- 
structors of youth. Does not the education of woman involve equal 
expense with that of men? Is not labor labor, by whomsoever it may be 
performed? Is not mind mind, by whomsoever it may be exercised ? 
Where, then, is the justice of returning to the one one-fourth, one-third, 
or one-half the compensation which is granted to the other for the per- 
formance of the same labor, when the preparation necessary to fit them 
for that labor was at an equal cost. We know that in our own favored 
land the position which woman occupies is far above that which she 
enjoys in any other country on the globe. Yet, does she here meet with 
perfect justice? Are not many of her privileges granted her more as a 
favor, as a matter of condescension, than as a matter of right? The arg- 
ument is often urged, that men should receive greater compensation for 
labor performed, than women, because they are expected to have greater 
expenses in the support of others; they are to provide for families, while 
it is asserted that women expend all they can obtain upon themselves. 
But is this impression of feminine weakness right? Is it an honest view 
of the case? Are women really more selfish than men? Do they not 
make as wise a use of their earnings as their very discriminating breth- 
ren? Do not those married women who labor for a livelihood devote 
their gains to the support of their families the same as married men? 
Do not those who are single show equal regard for the wants of needy 
friends, often supporting aged or infirm parents, assisting to educate 
brothers and sisters? Where is the difference, then, in this point of view, 
except in nine cases out of ten the woman will be found more self-sacri- 
ficing and self-forgetting than the man. 

But it may be urged, again, the most of those who teach are young 
women, without others dependent upon them. Allowing this, is not it 
also the case with the greater part of the gentlemen who are teachers ? Sup- 
pose the lady should be able to lay aside a small surplus of her earnings, 
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after her own necessities were met, would it be a lamentable misfortune ? 
Is she not gifted with judgment sufficient to a good use of her own? 
And is she not subject to the same vicissitudes in life as the stronger sex, 
equally exposed to accident, sickness, and the many ills which might ren- 
der a small sum in her possession of infinite value to her? Or do the 
‘Lords of Creation”’ imagine that all she may receive over and above 
what is necessary to supply her present actual wants, is so much sub- 
tracted from their own greedy pockets. If by reason of their indulgence 
a woman is allowed a somewhat reasonable compensation for her daily 
toil, with what complacency these lordly ones regard themselyes—wear- 
ing an expression which seems to say, ‘‘How kind we are to women— 
they surely have nothing to complain of now!’ Kindness! we do not 
ask for such kindness. We ask that Justice and Mercy may go hand in 
hand. 





DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOL. 
THE SERVILE METHOD. 


TuerE are two kinds of discipline, between which the educator should 
endeavor carefully to distinguish in both theory and practice. Discipline 
is a penal, and also a moral process. It punishes, and thereby enforces 
an outward obedience to law; or it developes, and thereby secures a sub- 
ordination to some principles of action. The popular idea attached to 
this term as employed in the State, the Church, the family, and the school, 
implies the transgression of law, and the subsequent vindication of that 
law by punishment. In a higher sense, discipline pre-supposes some 
moral weakness, and is exercised for the regulation and development of 
the heart. In the State, the subject of government is considered as a 
citizen, already fixed or matured in character: to him, law is applied asa 
restraint. In the school and family, he is a pupil, in whom character 
is to be formed, and who, therefore, needs law as an exponent of right 
principle and a means of sound culture. Discipline in school should, 
therefore, cultivate as well as restrain. It should be addressed to the 
heart, as well as applied to the outward conduct. It is in this second 
sense, namely, of culture, that we propose briefly to consider the subject. 

Restrictive or executive discipli .e does not always correct the wayward- 
ness of the heart, as pressure does not always destroy the elasticity of 
steel. We may bridle or harness a young horse, and yet, let him go un- 
broken and untrained; and a young boy may be subjected by penal disci- 
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pline to the formula of a virtuous law, and yet, at heart, remain vicious. 
Sound scholastic government restrains the body in order to cultivate the 
conscience and heart; as the husbandman boxes the young tree, or erects 
the firm trellis for the young vine, in order the better to train it to matu- 
rity, and to find his reward, at last, in the fruit it yields. 

In considering discipline as a means of inward, moral culture, it should 
be remembered that every sentiment that is addressed by it is stimulated 
and strengthened. If, for instance, we undertake to secure obedience to 
any law by the offer of gold, we address the law of gain ; and this pas- 
sion we necessarily exercise and invigorate. If we induce the perform- 
ance of a benevolent act by the incentive of praise, we cultivate vanity 
rather than charity, because we govern in such cases by a selfish rather 
than a charitable principle. The character of the young is thus often de- 
termined, more by the nature of the government under which he is placed 
than by the instruction he receives. Consequently, in judging of the 
soundness of this discipline or government, we must always look at the 
motive which prompts the young subject to the outward act of obedience, 
and which we accordingly call the principle of that obedience. 

Tt is the fatal error of many parents and teachers, that they are ready 
to adopt any mode of discipline that will secure an outward respect to 
law, without inquiring whether that external compliance may not be the 
result of ignoble, or even of vicious principles—quickened and fostered 
continually by the stimulus of the discipline itself. They forget that the 
tongue, the hand, the foot, may seem to keep the law, while, at the same 
time, the heart may ignore or rebel against it. And they overlook the 
important fact that the inducements to obey may be so qualified and pre- 
sented to the generous mind of youth, that government shall continually 
appeal to, and exercise the noblest sentiments of their nature. 

According to the nature of the principle thus appealed to, we will con- 
sider discipline regarded as a method of culture, as either servile, selfish, 
moral, or religious. 

1. The government of a school or family is servile when obedience is 
secured by addressing mainly the principle of fear, or the dread of punish- 
ment. I cannot conceive how a child, whose conduct is regulated by such 
a principle, can resist the operation of the natural law of development, 
and exhibit any other than a servile spirit—the necessary result of acting 
continually under the sole stimulus of compulsory law. 

Let it be remembered: first, that in discipline we aim to secure obedi- 
ence to law as a rule of action by the aid of some principle within the 
child. Secondly, that the principle, whatever it may be, is thereby more 
rapidly educated or developed than by any other means, for the simple 
reason that it is continually and earnestly exercised. It is, therefore, but 
a truism to affirm that the sentiment by which heis governed in the school 
and family becomes the principle by which, in after life, he governs him- 
self. 
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A child controlled by fear alone, though outwardly subjected to the 
purest form of law on earth, will exhibit in his character cither the serv- 
ility of the slave, or the perverseness of the rebel. It cannot be other- 
wise. Let not the governor of youth, therefore, weakly reason that 
because no outward transgression marks the daily conduct of his youth- 
ful subject, that, therefore, he appreciates and honors the Jaw in his mind. 
For external obedience to a virtuous law by no means argues a right 
disposition, even though all supposition of hypocrisy is removed. And yet, 
how often the teacher rests satisfied with this spurious honor rendered to 
the letter of his law! How often does the parent regard with compla- 
cency the fair exterior of that young life, which, though disguised in the 
outward forms of virtue or piety, is yet the embodiment of other and less 
noble principles! How often do they both forget that though a virtuous 
law proves the virtuous will of the master, yet obedience thereto proves 
not the virtuous inclination of the subject ! 

How far the interesting question of corporal punishment is involved in 
this view of discipline as a moral process, we do not now inquire. We 
would discuss only the general subject of discipline in schools. We would 
remark, however, that as a punishment, chastisement is not necessarily 
addressed to the lower sentiments of the child, though from the manner 
of administering it the most unhappy and vicious consequences sometimes 
ensue. Nor is the use of such an incentive as the rod as objectionable as 
some of those other ingenious devices which more effectually produce a 
servile spirit in the young. We would not benevolentiy spare the rod, 
and yet cruelly spoil the child. We can even imagine how the rod might 
be applied as an excitant of the best feelings in a boy’s nature, and how 
its disuse might give an opportunity for the exercise of the most terrible 
and servile discipline on earth. It is, however, to say the most, a most 
dangerous instrument of punishment; none but the most skillful execu- 
tioner should wield it. Would that Solomon, who so strongly recommend- 
ed its application, had definitely explained the time and manner of its 
use. We might venture to say that it may be used; but rather as the 
symbol than the implement of discipline. The king gives no blows with 
his sceptre; and the sword of Justice is as harmless as the pastor’s crook: 
yet our conception of a monarch is incomplete without the appropriate 
symbol of his power. So the rod is the teacher’s scepter; and though he 
may never feel that it is necessary to smite, yet he should occasionally 
wave it as a symbol over those with whom fear is the beginning of wis- 
dom. 


THE SELFISH METHOD. 


2. We have already distinguished between that kind of discipline which 
simply inflicts punishment upon the offender, and that which may be con- 
sidered as a moral process, to which all pupils are alike subject, and 
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which tends to the development of character, either good or bad. Con- 
tinuing our observations upon discipline in this latter sense, we add a 
few general reflections upon that method of governing the young, which 
from the sentiments appealed to, and the effects produced upon character, 
we would denominate the selfish. 

Obedience may be prompted by any of the various sentiments or pas- 
sions of the human heart; but that which is most directly appealed to, 
and under the influence of which the child most generally obeys, gives 
character to his obedience, and in the end becomes a fixed and well de- 
veloped principle of his life. It is not the code itself, therefore, but the 
principle from which the code is obeyed, that determines whether the dis- 
cipline be servile or selfish, moral or religious. Teachers cannot, there- 
fore, be too careful and discriminating in presenting to pupils what are 
denominated incentives to obedience. We have known entire classes 
stimulated to intense study by incentives, which, in the end, proved al- 
most ruinous to the heart, though they induced a species of brilliancy, and 
some erudition. The head may thus be educated, not only to the neglect 
of the heart, but even at the sacrifice of its best and noblest principles. 
We have seen a mother bribe a covetous boy to give alms—one of Heay- 
en’s own beautiful laws—by the promise of a reward in kind, of double 
value, and then in her weakness call the bargain “charity.” Children’s 
prayers are sometimes bought with whistles, tops and trinkets. The Bi- 
ble is often read for wages—sometimes servilely, by compulsion. Many 
a lesscn has been prepared under the stimulus of a jealous hate or an 
ungencrous ambition to displace an equal or superior from some miscalled 
post of honor. Parents, as well as teachers, sometimes fan the fires of a 
passion whose destructive nature they little understand, and whose sub- 
sequent influence on the life and character of their children attests the 
wonderful susceptibility of the young heart to disciplinary culture. 
There is not an outward act of obedience—there is not an external form 
of virtue or of piety whose performance may not be induced by an appeal 
to sentiments that should be repressed rather than developed. 

As teachers, we can jegislate only for the body, for the outward con- 
duct of the pupil; yet we can so direct the stimulating appliances of dis- 
cipline that we may cause the worst principles to spring up in the heart 
and assume for a while the disguise of the fairest behavior. But the 
time will come when these external restraints of the law will be removed, 
and then the ambitious, the vain, the jealous, or the selfish spirit, already 
fostered and strengthened by the appliances of a misguided discipline, 
will seek to employ itself in its own proper forms of folly or of vice. 

If, in these judgments, we examine the usual incentives by which the 
young are sometimes influenced at school and in the family, we shall find 
I fear, many things to condemn. The true educator looks beyond the ex- 
ternal life enacted day by day around him; fixes his discerning eye on 
the spirit within, and makes that, in all its wonderful departments of 
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will, thought and sentiment, the object of his culture andinstruction. It 
is the soul itself that he would Jay hold upon; and, almost ignoring out- 
ward forms, he would mould and fashion, train and invigorate the subtile, 
spiritual elements of that inner and mysterious life, whose form is as a 
vapor, but whose essence can never die. 

We have said that in scholastic and parental government the law is 
one thing, and the appliances used to secure obedience to that law, another. 
The discipline is servile when these appliances are addressed mainly to 
fear, and selfish when addressed solely to desire. These two principles——- 
fear and desire—occupy the lower department of human affection, look- 
ing the one to the evil that is to be avoided, and the other to some sensi- 
ble good to be enjoyed. These desires of the young heart are so many 
and so various in kind, that it would be almost impracticable to enumer- 
ate the different arts and devices which an ingenious teacher may employ, 
in order to bring about an outward compliance with law. 

Let us suppose, for illustration, that he has enacted and formally an- 
nounced the rules and regulations of his school; and to prevent the plea 
of ignorance or forgetfulness, he has posted his statutes on wall and 
door, so that the urchin that runs may read. This is the first step in 
government. So far it is, however, merely declaratory of the teacher’s 
will—prescriptive of the student’s conduct. The work of legislation is 
finished, the statute-book is written. To induce obedience is the next 
care of the teacher. This he may undertake to do, as an executive minis- 
ter, by punishment alone; in which case he deals with the offender only, 
and leaves the rest of his subjects to the salutary influence of his exam- 
ple. But in the higher character of a disciplinarian, he makes his laws 
the exponents of correct principles for all classes of his pupils ; and he 
accordingly introduces and constantly applies various incentives by which 
their hearts are always addressed, cultivated, and enlisted. The inven- 
tion and use of these appliances is the most delicate and difficult branch 
of the art of discipline. He accordingly determines in his own mind what 
sentiments he will appeal to, and they shall be addressed in order to se- 
cure the observance of his rules. Does he so administer that terror or 
fear becomes the mainspring of obedience? If so, the discipline is serv- 
ile, as already shown. Does he appeal to ambition exclusively, to the 
love of praise, to pride, to avarice, or toemulation? If so, his discipline 
constantly, rapidly, and fearfully strengthens the worst form of selfish- 
ness. Here the teacher may play the part of an irresponsible tyrant, a 
petty diplomatist, or the skillful disciplinarian. And here the great 
agency is set on foot by which character, either good or bad, is formed 
for time and for eternity. Let not the teacher, then, overlook the vast 
importance of incentives as a means of constant culture of the heart. 
Let him remember tlat, though his Jaws may enjoin every virtuous and 
becoming action, yet he may, by the method of his discipline, interest 
even the most vicious sentiments in the forms of obedience. He that in- 
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duces a pupil to study, by merely feeding his love of praise, nurtures 
vanity as well as learning. He that buys a child’s charities, makes him 
selfish rather than kind. He that applauds a child on its knees, steals its 
heart from God. He that proposes a feast to the boy that shall conquer 
his spirit, will as often reward a glutton as a hero. 

I would not be understood as condemning every appliance that may be 
directed to these natural sentiments of the human heart; but is a matter 
of the first importance to determine how far they should mingle with the 
general motives of conduct, and what extent they may be safely appealed 
to in support of any given law, and in the government of any particular 
individual. Hereafter, under other heads, we propose to discuss, less 
negatively, the general principles of sound discipline as a means of moral 
and religious culture. W. 





ROCK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST REGULAR MEMTING. 


Tue Association convened in the Seminary building, at Evansville, at 7 
o’clock on Wednesday evening, January 18th, 1860, and was called to 
order by the President, Rev. W. C. Whitford, of Milton. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Morehouse, who 
also welcomed the teachers on behalf of the citizens of Evansville. 

The President briefly responded in behalf of the Association. 

E. Searing, of Union, was then introduced, and proceeded to address 
the Asgociation upon the subject: ‘‘ How we should teach, and whom.” 

Brief remarks were then made by Prof. C. H. Allen, and Prof. J. L. 
Pickard, State Superintendent. 

Only one member of the Committee on Constitution being present, the 
President appointed J. M. Treat, of Evansville, and E. Searing to fill 
the vacancies. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee being absent, D. Y. Kilgore 
was appointed to act in his place. 

Adjourned till 9 o’clock a.., Thursday. 


Tuurspay, Jan. 19, 9 o’clock. 


Session opened with prayer by the President, and with singing. 
The minutes of the organization meeting at Milton were read and ap- 
proved. 
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The Association then listened to an address from the President, Prof. 
Whitford, on the subject “‘ The Studies taught, and Traits of Character 
formed in our Schools.” 

S. S. Wallihan, of Milton, frem the Committee on Constitution, repor- 
ted the following, the articles of which were taken up separately and 
adopted: — 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1 —This association shall be called the Rock County Teachers’ Association, and 
shall have for its object the mutual improvement of its members, and the advancement of pub- 
lic education throughout the county. 


Art. 2.—The Association shall consist of Teachers residing in this county, any one of whom 
may become a member by signing the Constitution and paying a fee of twenty-five cents. Hon- 
orary members may be elected at any annual meeting. 


Art. 3.—The officers of this Association shall be a President, two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, 
a Treasurer, and a Poard of five conncillors, who with the President and Secretary, shall consti- 
tute an Executive Committee, any three of whom shall constitute a quorum ;—to be elected by 
ballot at each annual meeting. 


Ant. 4.—The duties of the President, Vice Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer shall be such 
as pertain to the same offices in similar Associations. 


Art. 5.—The Executive Committee shall arrangs business for the annual meetings, and all 
other meetings, procure lecturers for the same, and, through the Secretary of the association, 
who shall be ea-offcio their Secretary, conduct such correspondence as may be deemed advisa- 
ble. They shall also have power to call special meetings of the Association, to fill all vacancies 
occurring in the offices, and shall make to the Association an annual report of their proceed- 
ings. 


ArT. 6.—The annual meeting shall be held at such time and place as the Executive Commit- 
tee may designate, and any five members who shall meet at aregular or special meeting shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


Art.7 —This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting of the Associa‘ion, by a 
vote of two thirds of the members present. 


The Executive Committee then reported a programme of exercises for 
the day. 

Voted that the Association adjourn on Friday afternoon. 

About fifty names of those wishing to become members of the Associ- 
ation were then enrolled, and ten persons elected as honorary members. 

After a recess of ten minutes, J. L. Pickard, State Superintendent, 
requested the teachers of the county who were present to report concern- 
ing the condition of their schools, character of school houses, interest and 
visits of parents, etc., and especially concerning the district libraries. 

These reports having occupied the remainder of the forenoon, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned till 2 o’clock p.m. 
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Tuurspay, 2 o'clock p.at. 


Called to order by the President. 

A. H. Lewis, of Milton, read an essay upon the subject, ‘Why we 
Teach.” 

Prof. Allen then conducted a class exercise in Geography. 

Miss Carrie 8. Burnham, of Evansville, then read an essay entitled, 
“ Character.”’ 

A spirited discussion then ensued upon the following question presented 
by Prof. Allen: ‘‘ Whereas the State provides for the free education of 
all children within her limits, therefore, resolved that it is the duty of the 
State, by suitable laws, to compel parents and guardians to educate the 
children committed to their care.” Discussion postponed. 

Adjourned till 7 o’clock. 


Tuurspay Evenina, 7 o'clock. 


Association called to order by the President. Exercises opened with 
prayer by the Rey. Mr. Starr. 

Prof. Allen then proceeded to deliver an address upon “ The Irrepress- 
ible Conflict ’’—between knowledge and ignorance. 

Prof. Pickard, the State Superintendent, was then introduced, and ad- 
dressed the Association and people upon the duties of parents in relation 
to common schools. 

On motion, the vote previously taken to adjourn on Friday afternoon, 
was reconsidered, and adjournment deferred till evening, that the Associa- 
tion might hear an address from Mr. Kilgore. 

After singing, the Association adjourned to 9 o'clock Friday morning. 


Fripay Mornine, Jan. 20th. 


After the usual opening exercises, the Association proceeded to the 
election of officers. Messrs. C. H. Campbell and S. R. Wheeler appointed 
tellers. 

On motion of J. M. Treat, the order of business was suspended, and 
J. Hi. Taggart appointed Treasurer pro tem., to take fees of members be- 
fore voting. 

The Association then proceeded to ballot for officers, with the following 
result: President, Rev. W. C. Whitford, Milton ; 1st Vice President, 
D. Y. Kilgore, Evansville; 2d Vice President, D. H. K. Whitcomb, Union; 
Secretary C. H. Cronk, Footville; Treasurer, S. S. Wallihan, Milton. 

On motion, Messrs. E. B. Harvey, G. M. Guernsey, and D. M. Rowley, 
were appointed as a committee to nominate Councillors. 
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S. 8S. Wallihan, of Milton, then read an essay entitled ‘‘ Behind the 
Scenes.” 

The Committee on Councillors reported the following names: G. M. 
Guernsey, A. O. Warner, Chas. H. Campbell, A. T. Bridgeman, A. H. 
Lewis. Report accepted, and the persons nominated were duly elected. 

Prof. Allen then gave a short address on the true method of teaching 
grammar. 

Mr. H. D. Cox followed on the subject of Penmanship. 

The Association then proceeded to discuss the following question, pre- 
sented by Mr. Whitcomb: ‘ Resolved, that all communication in school 
ought to be prohibited in the hours of study.” 

After a brief debate the discussion was postponed, owing to ar- 
rangements on the part of the citizens of Evansville to give the members 
and attendants of the Association a sleigh-ride, to escort part way home 
the members of the Milton delegation, who were obliged to leave; and 
after a happy response to the proposition by Prof. Whitford on behalf of 
the Association, on motion, adjourned to three o’clock p.a. 


Fripay, 3 o'clock, p.m. 


Association convened. Mr. Kilgore in the chair. 

C. H. Cronk, of Footville, delivered a brief sub-lecture on ancient and 
modern educational advantages. 

E. Searing made a few remarks upon the subject of teaching arithmetic, 
and the necessity of full and careful explanation, by the teacher, of the 
reasons that underlie its rules. 

Mr. Kilgore spoke at some length on the true method of teaching read- 
ing, and gave some illustrations, and answered some questions. 

Adjourned till 7 o’ clock. 


Fripay Evenino, 7 o'clock. 


Called to order by Mr. Kilgore. Exercises opened with prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Foote, of Evansville. 
Mr.Walliban, from the Committee on Resolutions, reported the follow- 
ing, which were adopted:— 
Wu-nRxas, We believe the noble system of free schools of our State underlies the prosperity of 


all our civil and religious institutions, and whereas the important vocation of teacher has de- 
volved upon us, therefore 


Resolved, That we will go forth in the true spirit of that calling, eudeavoring, by all honora- 
ble means, suitably to sustain its dignity and fulfill the important trust it imposes. 


That any system of instruction which does not aim at heart culture, and the formation of true 
character, is not worthy the name of education. 
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That it is one of the highest dutics of the teacher to endeavor to awa'te . a much greater in- 
tercet in the miuds of parents on the subject of physical training, which shall include regular 
and sys"ematic physi-al exercises; the locaticn and beautifying of grounds forschool purposes, 
and the better construction, ventilation and furnishing of :ha schoolroom. 

That the practice of keeping young children in the school room more than throe hours a day 
is a mardersome one, and ought to be discontinued, 

That in the Wisconsin Journal of Education we have an important auxiliary in our work, 
and tis the duty of teachers togive it a wide circulation. 

That to those who, in conducting the leading exercises of the association, have so ably con- 
trivuted to its interest and instructiv. cess, we tenderoar hearty thanks, 

That we, who have so h artily enjoyed it, highly appreciate the noble hearted hospi:ality ex- 
tended to us by the cit:zens of Evansville, and assure them that they shall ever be held in 
grateful 1emoa.brance, 

That the tnanks of the Associ tion are due to the Principal, Teachers, and Trustees of the 
Evanevillo Seminary for the free use of their building, and for their earnest eudeavors to ren- 
cer its present sessicn pleasant, interesting, and profitabie, 

That the Secretary bs requested to transmit copies of the proceedings of this meeting of the 
A-sociation to the Janesville Gazette and Free Press, Beloit Herald and Times, Madison State 
Journa!, and the Wisconsin Joursal of Education. 

In addition to the abore regular report, the Congmittee snbmitted the 
following ‘irregular ”’ resolution: — 

That t ve “ authors” and “instigators” f the excellent s cighride ter dered to the members 
aud atteudan’s of tie astociation en Friday afteruoon, ought to be “ inudic.ed” as uncc mmonly 
good drivers, as v hole hearted fellows, worthy of an oyster supper at some future day, and that 
they may expect the “punishment” of being long remembered by those upon whom their 
*¢ depredations” were committed. 

Voted that the Executive Committee be instructed to call the next 
annual meeting in September. 

D. Y. Kilgore, of Evansville then proceeded to deliver the closing ad- 
dress, urging the importance of the teacher’s work, and the necessity for 
a thorough preparation by those who assume its responsibilities. 

On motion, the Association adjourned sine die. 

E. Searine, Secretary. W. C. Wurrrorp, President. 





“STRAINING AT A GNAT AND SWALLOWING A CAMEL.” 


Ar the commencement of a recitation a boy comes to his teacher and 
says: ‘‘ My father was sick last evening, and I had more than usual to 
do; I have been unable to learn all of my lesson. I hoped to learn it this 
morning, but have not had time. Will you please excuse my lesson to-day 
sir? and I will make it up as soon asI can.’ The teacher who wishes to 
impress upon the minds of his scholars the importance of performing the 
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tasks assigned them, and the impropriety of asking for an excuse, replies: 
‘You must get time. If it is necessary to sit up all night you must do 
it. The lesson I give you must be learned at all hazards. You may 
receive a check and remain after school and learn your lesson.” 

A classmate, who had been watching with interest the result of this 
appeal, was more shrewd than his companion, and concluded to try an- 
other tack, for he had been off skating all the evening before and had not 
learned his lesson. So he asked the one next to him to tell him such parts 
of his lesson as he could not recite, and, keeping his fingers between the 
leaves so that ze might peep in occasionally, managed to guess out most 
of his lesson. When the report was taken he answered,—“ Perfect,’’— 
and was marked accordingly, while his classmate, whose father was sick, 
was marked unprepared. 

The boy who was truthful, honest, and did the best he could, received 
a check and a reproof, was marked unprepared in his lesson and detained 
after school, while the other, who had not looked at his lesson till he came 
to recite, who disobeyed his teacher by communicating, deccived in recit- 
ing, and gave in a false report, was marked perfect both in recitation and 
deportment. 

Again; it is composition day. Mary, who composes easily, and writes 
rapidly, has stolen time from her lessons in school to scribble off four 
pages; while Sarah, who is not so good in composing, or so rapid in wri- 
ting, spent four hours of Saturday in hard work upon her composition 
and has not succeeded in writing quite a page. Kate has borrowed one 
of her friend’s old exercises and copied it off neatly. They are all handed 
in, examined and marked, Mary 18, Kate 20, and Sarah but 6, while she 
is requested to re-write and lengthen her exercise. 

It is the usual time for declamation, and Master H., who is naturally 
bold and memorizes easily, has committed a long declamatory piece, and 
with a forward air steps up before the school and rehearses his piece with- 
out faltering or hesitation; while Master B., who is naturally diffident 
and retiring, has, with twice the exertion of his schoolmate, learned a 
short piece. He goes tremblingly upon the stage, and recites hesita- 
tingly, and as some of the scholars smile and laugh, he finally breaks 
down entirely. 

He receives reproof, and Master H. praise. 

Again: it is recess and the scholars are upon the play ground. James 
in his eagerness to catch the ball, with which they are playing, steps 
over the bounds and is reported for transgressing the rules of the school. 
William is in another part of the yard, busily engaged in trying to excite 
a quarrel between two little boys, and finally succeeds in getting them to 
blows. 
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The little boys are punished for quarrelling, while the one who pro- 
voked the quarrel goes unreproved. 

At the close of school the scholars are requested to report communica- 
tion. An honest scholar, who accidentally smiled to another before he 
thought of it, reported communication, received a check for it and was 
detained, while a deceitful scholar, who had played and communicated 
whenever he could do so without being observed, reported no communica- 
tion and was marked accordingly. 

Thus, day after day, honesty and truthfulness receive checks and re- 
proof, while deceitfulness, lying, profanity, and many other real sins, go 
unpunished and unrebuked. 

Do we not as teachers too often “strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel ?”? Do we not, in dealing with our scholars, look more to the out- 
ward act than to the motive which prompts it? Do we not often make 
more ado, and punish with greater severity, things which simply annoy 
us, or some disobedience to the rules of school, than we do actual wicked- 
ness and disobedience of God’s law? Ought this so to be? What kind 
of citizens will such a course make? 

Let us rather attend to the “ weightier matters of the law,” even if we 
sometimes leave the other undone. 





CLOUD CASTLES. 


Ak! the castles I am building 
In the rosy sunset sky ! 

Spires grow bright with Fancy’s gilding, 
Turrets rise serene and high, 


Bannerets of silken tissue 
Float high o’er the sunny wall, 
And their shadows on the greensward 
Like a golden glory fall. 


On these banners gleams a watchword, 
Floating out upon the breeze,— 

Love—that watch-word—sweet its influence, 
Like the breath of summer seas. 
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“ Love-in-Idleness ” the castle 
Far within yon purple clouds, 
Where I haste in darkened moments 
When cares compass me in crowds, 


In and out beneath the arches, 
Softly wander summer airs, 

Burdened with no sound of wailing, 
Which the earth-wind ever bears 


Not a sobbing, sighing cadence— 
Not a low or restless moan, 

Does the wind-sprite in my castle 
Mingle in its cheery tone, 


But a music glad and gleesome 
Whiling my sad soul from pain, 

Like the weird tone of the wind-harp, 
Or the fall of summer rain, 


There no shadows mark the hours— 
There ’s no “noon-mark on the floor ; 
Dials have I, but of flowers, 
And the night comes never more, 





Friends I loved, ah, well and truly, 
Who have only “gone before "— 
Gone beyond the silent river, 
To a happier, fairer shore, 


Meet me in my clond-land castle, 
Walk within it, clothed in white, 

And their faces smile, illumined 
With a patient holy light. 


Eyes that long have slumbered sweetly 
’Neath the daisies pure and white, 

Meet mine own in silent rapture, 
Never more to weep, good night.— 


Hands are clasped and low words spoken 
With the loved of long ago— 

Wandering in sunny meadows, 

Meadows flower-decked and low. 
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Thus do we commune together, 
Till I feel the weight of care 
Lifted from my burdened spirit— 

“ Building castles in the air.” 


Though on earth we own no castles— 
Own no acres broad and fair, 

None shall e’er dispute our titles 
To the broad domains of air. 


There we reign, with freedom favored 
As no earthly kings may be, 

Our true subjects plot no treason, 
Questioning not, they bow the knee. 


Ye who in the courts of Mammon 
Never tread this broad domain— 
Never know “surcease of sorrow "— 

Never find release from pain— 


Leave the murk and dust of cities, 
Leave the hot and crowded mart, 

Prompted by your better nature, 
Seek a nobler, better part. 


Revel in far realms of beauty, 
Carried in your lofty flight 

Far beyond earths jarring turmoil 
Into avenues of light. 


From your sad souls shall be lifted, 
Softly, surely, unawares, 

All their burdened, sobbing sorrow, 
All their weight of weary cares. 


WHITEWATER, Jan. 15. 1859. NETTIE ROBERTS. 





WINDSOR TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Windsor (Dane County) Teachers’ Association held a session at 
the school house in District No. 3, Windsor, Saturday, Feb. 4th. 

Teachers were present from this and adjoining towns. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Powell, Vice President of the 
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Association, who briefly stated the objects of the meeting, and invited all 
teachers present to participate in the exercises. He then introduced Prof. 
C. H. Allen, of Madison, and J. T. Lovewell, of the Madison High School, 
who were to conduct the exercises. 

The day was accupied in a class drill, and discussions of questions per- 
taining to the Theory and Practice of Teaching, in which teachers and 
citizens participated. 

In the evening Messrs. Allen and Lovewell favored the Association 
with addresses upon the wants and capabilities of our public schools. 

The following resolutions were adopted, and the meeting adjourned: 

ResolWwed, That this meeting of the Association has been highly gratifying to our feelings as 
teachers, in that it has strengthened the bond that binds us together as co-workers in the great 
cause of education, and has renewed and deepened the desire to become capable, honest, and 


earnest laborers in the interesting field for intellectual and moral improvement which lies be- 
fore us in our common schools, 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Asgociation be heartily proffered to Messrs. Allen and Love- 
well, who have assisted and benefitted us so much by their advice, sympathy, and instruction. 


Resolved, That a copy of these proceedin gs be furnished the Journal of Education for pub- 
lication. 


Oris Remick, Secretary. S. W. Powett, Vice Prest. 





MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


“He that opposes moral and religious instruction in our schools is a virtual enemy to him- 
self, to the world, and toGod. When the world is fully enlightened it will thrust such an one 
from society, even as Vulcan was thrust from Heaven for defending wickedness.—A. Picket's 
Opening Address before the State Teachers’ Association, at Madison. 


We cannot conceive how any person having read the sentences which 
precede the above quotation could have been so soured; but Mr. B. O. 
Zastrow Kussow seems to think it worthy of the following words: ‘What 
a mass of bigoted inhumanity.” He seems to expect a less severe judg- 
ment. Well, “Blessed are the merciful.” 

In making the remark so much objected to, I had in view the time when 
men should in a greater degree appreciate the worth of the immortal mind. 
Now, we do not regard a Hottentot, or any human being who neglects to 
clothe the body, as worthy to be in our presence, and we look for the day 
when the truly enlightened will thus regard one who refuses or neglects 
to clothe the mind with its most needed habiliments, morality and 
religion. 
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Mr. Kussow has taken the terms moral and religious, and, contrary to 
common courtesy in discussion, given them a meaning widely differing 
from their use in our address, from which we take the following: ‘We 
ask not for sectarianism—it is the bane of true morality and religion.” 
Also: “It is that religious morality which acts in every action, breathes 
in every breath, lives in every life; that which, from its abundance in the 
heart, flows in every vein, and lends its sweet and benign influence all 
around, that should adorn the teacher’s instruction; nor should the word 
of God or prayer be wanting. Tho teacher has an almost ever-ready op- 
portunity to instruct children in the wisdom and goodness of God. 
When he speaks of the structure of the organs of speech, and the vari- 
ous sounds of the human voice; when he exhibits the symmetry, strength 
and manifest wisdom in the human frame; when he points to the trees, 
and their green leaves and fruits, to the corn and grass, vines and flow. 
ers, * * * * howcan he refrain from pointing with delight to the 
God that dwells in all.”” These quotations will serve to show what we 
mean by morality and religion. 

Mr. Kussow has undertaken to give religion the widest possible scope, 
and make sectarianism co-existent and in all respects co-extensive with it, 
as will appear from the following quotations: ‘ Religion always refers to 
a certain creed which a certain portion of mankind has about a Supreme 
Being, or God.” “ Religion embraces only those who participate in the 
same creed, or idea of God.” ‘‘ But every religion, compared with other 
religions, is sectarian.”’ He also declares, virtually, that any views dif- 
fering from the belief of the Pagan and the Atheist would be sectarian; 
a'so, that all prayer is necessarily sectarian, and therefore unconstitutional 
and unlawful in our national assemblies and public schools. Again, he 
says ‘ At length religious instruction can be given by any teacher, but 
according to his special religious creed, except he be a hypocrite, or, what 
is the same, ‘a knave, and is, therefore, sectarian any way; thus constitu- 
tions and statutes forbid the same.” 

Perhaps I might have hoped ‘a less severe judgment.” ‘‘ Blessed are 
the merciful!” 

Although Mr. Kussow has by no means met us upon our definition of 
sectarianism, nor in any manner met our arguments showing the necessity 
of moral and religious instruction, yet he has entered upon ground that 
we claim, and we shall contest the point with him, and see who will hold it. 

Ilis design in making religion and sectarianism co-existent and co-ex- 
tensive must be evident to every reader, for, having once established the 
point it appears evident to him that he can call to his aid the constitutio 
and, while purging us of sectarianism, blot out religion. 
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Nas the day come when men will say, “to the mountains and rocks, 
fall on us and hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne.” 
“ Are they now to begin to hide themselves in the dens and in the rocks 
of the mountains ?”’? Are we to hide from youth every idea of the Su- 
preme Being? Are we to shut out all that tells of God? Then there 
must be a revolution. To what end? Why, that we awake to duty, that 
we look no more towards heaven, nor mention the name of God in the 
presence of children, that we banish all that tells of his presence, his 
power, wisdom, and goodness, that we obey the laws and constitution. 
If our opponent rightly expounds the laws, all are disobedient, even to 
Nature herself, all but the Atheist and, perchance the Pagan. 

Hear now a well known truth: — 


“Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in the clouds, and bears him in the wind.” 


Now, let us vary these lines for another truth:— 


Lo, the poor Atheist, whose untutored soul 
Nor sees God in ths clouds, nor hears him in the gale. 

Banish the clouds, hush the winds, bid Zolus shut them up in their 
dungeon cave, hold fast the lightnings, let not the thunders utter their 
voice, swallow up the sea, darken the sun and moon, hurl the stars 
from their thrones, for, at morning dawn, at noon, at twilight eve, 
at dead of night they continue to whisper to the Indian, ‘There is 
a God,” and to the enlightened they cry with a loud voice, ‘There is 
a God,” to children they say, ‘There is a God.’’ When Galileo was 
asked if he believed in a God, he says, picking upa straw, “ IIad I never 
seen anything else, I should know there is a God.’’ Burn the straws, 
wither the flowers, hush the voice, darken the eye. Why should all these 
conspire to disturb the conscience of the Atheist in this land of religious 
liberty, and render their houses separate a day’s journey. But hold, says 
our opponent, we object to nothing but the voice. Yes, let all nature speak, 
but let not the voice repeat the sound. Sure, 

** What cannot be cured 
Must be endure.” 
Happy thought! spirit of concession! At this point we imagine the 
following question: If Nature is so true to her author, and has so many 
voices, why ask another ? 

Nature speaks to the man of the forest, and he calls the voice the Great 
Spirit; but his knowledge of God is still very imperfect; he sees him as 
through a glass, darkly; and, receiving his morals and religion in the 
same manner, they are alike imperfect. ‘Man by wisdom knows not 
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God,” but, through revelation God becomes a reality in the mind, and his 
goodness, might, wisdom, and all his attributes become known, and morals 
and religion are in themselves perfected. 

Now, let us consider where we stand. Mr. Kussow, under no condition, 
will permit us to give, in our schools, any religious instruction, or idea 
about a Supreme Being, or God, drawn either from nature or revelation. 
but requires us to teach morals, though our moral code must be drawn 
entirely from Nature, of necessity, as he will not allow revelation. Then 
every man to his own god; he that will not have revelation shall not have 
it, no, never. Let the finger of scorn and contempt be pointed at the 
plagiarist who purloins from the Bible a code of morals, or a system of 
religion, and palms it off upon the world as a production of his own 
brain. Our customs, manners, morals, and laws are all much affected by 
Holy Writ. A great majority of our youth learn from parents, ministers, 
teachers, papers, and books, the Word of God. Our moral code is taken 
from the tables of stone and from the sacred teachings heard from the base 
of a mountain in the Holy Land. Our laws are made within the hearing 
of prayer, and every oath is given in the name of God. 

Then away! We protest against gleaning morals from a Bible land ; 
take not a word or thought from the codes of enlightened America or 
Europe; go not to Jerusalem; stop not in all Palestine; ask not ancient 
Greece and Rome, for they saw the light from Palestine, and the Jew was 
there, and was accustomed to repeat the treasures and maxims of the 
sacred prophets, for ‘‘ Plato says what he and the Greeks in general knew 
of the gods they learned of the Israclites; ask not Confucius, for he was 
a great traveler, and traveled mostly in search of moral precepts, and he 
could not have returned from his long journeys in the West without im- 
buing his garments with holy fire; nor look to Egypt till her darkness 
fully come, nor search where has been heard the voice of the missionary, 
but go into the midst of the unknown sea, where the sound of prayer has 
never been heard, nor the light of revelation gleamed; go to the wilds of 
the north, or to the bleak heights of Patagonia ; to Ethiopia before she 
stretches forth her hand to God; go, finally, and search “in the dens and 
and rocks of the mountain”’ and bring us nature’s pure code, not written 
mid the thunderings, smoke, and fire of Sinai, by the finger of God, but 
written by the wild shriek of a forest savage upon the hollow wind. Go, 
bring that “complex of all virtues.” 

When this compendium of all goodness is produced, will it please all 
men? It is not a supposable case. Is it just to ask a class of people to 
pay for instructing their children in a code of morals in which they do 
not believe ? 
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Again, suppose Mr. Kussow will permit us to draw our morals from the 
best codes of our own Bible land; shall we say it is wrong to murder, 
to steal, to lie, to defraud, to gamble, to sell intoxicating drinks, to play 
at billiards or at cards, to dance, to use profane language, to violate the 
Sabbath, to hold slaves, ete. Ilave not slaveholders rights, have not non- 
slaveholders rights, have not gamblers rigkts, have not liquor dealers 
rights, and pleasure seckers? In this country, where the freedom of con- 
science is guaranteed to all, are we not bound to grant all their opinions 
and teach to suit all. But Mr. Kussow says morals should be taught, and 
also claims that in religious matters a teacher cannot instruct contrary to 
his creed, unless he be a knave or a hypocrite; and this last remark will, 
of course, apply to giving moral instruction. Now, what shall be done. 
Oh, says Mr. K., we cannot expect to please all. Very well, another 
happy thought. Perhaps we shall not be obliged, on all points, to suit 
Atheists and Pagans. That we need not come under the head of knaves 
and hypocrits we must, of course, teach our own views of morality; 
therefore, what shall we do who have received our moral instruction from 
the Bible? Of course, teach it. Well then, we may carry the Bible to 
school in our heads, but not in our hands, and thus use it as a text-book 
of morals. How shall we avoid the conclusion, unless we import teachers 
from Oceanica or Patagonia ? 

May we introduce into our schools the studies of mathematics and the 
natural sciences ? Mathematics has so enlarged the views of man, has 
entered so deep into the works of creation that we are much strengthened 
thereby in the belief of the omnipotence of the Creator. The natural 
sciences have so exhibited to the mind cf man the skill, goodness, and 
manifest design in creation, that he is constrained to cry out, ‘Sure, 
there is a God,” a skillful, contriving, all-wise, almighty being. Na- 
ture, aided by mathematics and the natural sciences, has so scattered the 
army of Atheists that it is two days journey from house to house. Ought 
not these subjects to be driven from our schools? Have we a right to do 
indirectly what we would not do directly. They are not religious subjects 
but they affect us religiously. Have not Atheists and Pagans rights? 
An Atheist sends his cherished offspring to a public school, an unsuspect- 
ing child. He studies mathematics, natural history, astronomy. Ie 
discovers manifest wisdom and dssign in all things. He gazes with won- 
der upon the beauty of the human eye, with wonder upon the insect that 
crawls at his feet, with amazement upon the heavens. Ilis view is en- 
larged, his mind elevated. At last he sees Galileo’s straw, and declares, 
‘There is a God,”’ and thus brings shame and sorrow to the gray hairs of 
his Atheistic father. So the Pagan who is severely taxed for the support 
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of a public school finds his children have left the ancient faith and have 
thrown their idols to the moles and bats. 

We imagine Mr. Kussow says here, ‘It is to be regretted, but the cir- 
cumstances of the case demand the sacrifice; we cannot please all.” But 
are you not now satisfied, since we allow you the voices of Nature, the 
power of science, and the head and heart full of Biblical morality. All 
this is good, and he is kind and conceding, but we would ask one more 
favor, a great favor, and then some small favors. What we have now 
received is sufficient to destroy Atheism and Paganism, and expel it from 
the heart, but it is not sufficient to implant in its place the true worship 
of God, and engraft in it the elements of real life and peace. It is one 
thing to eradicate the old tree, and quite another to plant the new. 

We now ask the privilege to carry with us into the school a head and 
heart full of the religion of nature and revelation, with various and nu- 
merous assistants, and to deal out at proper seasons and on proper 
occasions of this abundance under the law, and according to the consti- 
tution, as the laws and constitution are evidently understood by the 
people, and as they were understood by their makers. 

Then first: Shall we be allowed these various and numerous aids? If 
not, what shall be done with Sanders’ spelling book, the elementary, with 
children’s primers, first, second, third, fourth, and fifth readers. All 
these, probably, without exception, direct the child’s mind to God, and 
nearly all contain numerous extracts and quotations from the Bible, and, 
of course, must be sectarian? What must be done with Paley’s Natural 
Theology ? it is one of the natural sciences, it dissects natural objects, 
the eye, the ear, the organs of speech, exhibits the wonders in the world 
of insects, and points to the magnificence of the heavens, and shows the 
singular contrivances, the manifest wisdom and design in all things, and 
draws the ‘inevitable conclusion”’ that there must be a great first cause 
which he calls God. What shall we do with Cutter’s and Lambert’s 
physiologys, with Burritt’s astronomy, with Cowdrey’s and Willard’s 
moral lessons, and, in fact, with all moral and mental science, with Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, for in it are numerous direct quotations from the 
Scriptures, and, although quoted for a scientific purpose, children might 
read them for a religious purpose. What shall be done with a great ma- 
jority of histories, for all these point to Heaven, all more or less frequently 
draw the “inevitable conclusion. And again, all these are used in our 
schools somewhere from the first primary to the university. It is evident 
what must be done. Mr. Kussow must send out his pupils of philosoph- 
ical mind, so skilled in puzzles and unconstitutionalities, and cause them 
to go through the land from Eastport to San Francisco, and rouse the peo- 
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ple to a knowledge of their danger, gather together all of these incendiary 
books, make a bonfire that will light up the stars and send the ‘peculiar 
light back to heaven, whence it came. Then Mr. Kussow must gather all 
the atheistic ruins of the wide world, and call up all the spirits of the 
atheistic dead to renew science and make it like a desert without a pool of 
water, like the ocean in cloudy midnight darkness, and cover the heavens 
with brass that not a single beam from thence return upon a page. 

But superintendents and all school officers throughout the nation 
recommend these books, and the people of all denominations and classes 
use them without murmur or suspicion of sectarianism. Doubtless some 
obscure sickly Atheist may have felt uneasy at some ideas in their pages 
and perhaps a Pagan. But in any of these books the idea of inculcating 
sectarian principles has not been urged. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Kussow will claim that he did not intend to in- 
clude these books as objectionable, although they direct the eye to Heaven, 
draw the “inevitable conclusion,’”’ contain numerous quotations and ex- 
tracts from the Bible, and thus continually convey ‘some idea of a Supreme 
Being, or God.’ But can we be permitted to use books that propagate 
such ideas, and not be allowed ourselves to take up and continue the 
sound? Can we be permitted to use books that insert numerous extracts 
from the Old and New Testaments and still be denied the books them- 
selves. 

He that looks over our country and sees how our school books are 
received, and that really knows and understands the spirit of our laws 
and constitutions, comprehends the character and motives of those who 
were the ‘Fathers of the Country,” and still ohjects to the education cf 
our youth in the love of God, raises his voice, not unconsciously, against 
the spirit of the age, the Declaration of Independence, of our laws and 
our constitutions. He that regards not the the voice of the nations, he 
that will not listen to opinions of such men as Washington, Franklin, 
Adams, Jefferson, Burke, Brougham, Webster, Stowe, Mann, Guizot, 
Wyse, Meilleur, etc., (see L. C. Draper’s Report for 1858,) in regard to 
their opinions of the Bible, and religious teaching, will hear nothing but 
his own opinion. 

Now, if Mr. Kussow will not allow us the books referred to, including 
also the Bible, provided that we observe strictly the constitutional pro- 
visions as usually understood, we must lay the pen aside, after stating that 
we cannot please Mr. Kussow, nor him that thinks the sun a ball of fire, 
or one that believes the world flat, or the human head like a half-bushel, 
or the human eye the creation of an unintelligent, undesigning, natural 
law, on the ground that we cannot please every body, however much we 
might desire. 
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But we must take the pen again to report the discovery made by Mr. 
Kussow, that “prayer at the opening of school is, at best, a waste of 
time;” and also the discovery of Mr. K.’s pupil, that the Bible itself 
forbids public prayer. How ashamed the praying world will be when they 
discover their egregious blunder in the study of the Bible! There are 
many more peculiar assertions in Mr. K.’s essay, but we have not space 
to consider more. 


We wish now, in a few words, to express what we believe to be the 
teacher’s proper position. It is evident that a teacher, upon any and all 
subjects, should teach what he deems truth, but he need not necessarily 
teach all he believes to be true. One may believe in baptism by immersion, 
in the perseverance of the saints, in transubstantiation, in the doctrine of 
falling from grace; he may hold to one or more of these doctrines and yet 
never even refer to them in the presence of his pupils, and at the same 
time teach continually the fundamental principles of theology and relig- 
ion. Again, if teachers desire to teach special creeds, they can do so 
without the Bible, and without prayer; but we believe such is not the 
desire of teachers, nor do we believe the people will be distracted or exci- 
ted to jealousy. All must concede something, and all for the common 
good must unite upon common ground, Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, ete. Catholics and Jews have desired, more or less, to establish 
schools wherein to teach their special creeds, but all are yielding, and 
almost without murmur, to the great common or public school system, and 
seem willing to allow liberal ground broad enough for general education. 
We are permitted, and, we believe, justly, to take all generally admitted 
ground. We are permitted to give instruction upon the subjects of 
physiology and hygiene, but we would not think it proper to prejudice the 
minds of children upon the disputed points of pathology and medicine; 
we may properly instruct pupils in regard to the peculiaralities of our 
government, and teach political economy, and yet it would be inconsistent 
for us to introduce into our schools present politics; and, in like manner, 
there remains for us a great field of generally undisputed territory upon 
the subjects of theology and fundamental religion, separate from sectarian 
creeds. Thus there is left for us a grand platform for the public educa- 
tion of youth, which sends them forth into the world with enlarged, 
elevated, unbiased views to select for themselves with cultivated judg- 
ment in disputed points of morality, medicine, politics and religion. 

A. Pickett. 
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Superintendent's Department 





OPINIONS, &C., FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


(Continued from the February Number.) 


Q. Can a member of the District Board be removed from his office for neglect 
or refusal to perform the duties thereof? 

A. There is no provision of law for the removal from office of any District 
officer for neglect or refusal to perform the duties assigned him. He may be fined 
for any such neglect. See School Code for 1859, Section §8. To this there is 
an apparent exception in the case of the Treasurer, whose office may be declared 
vacant by the Governor whenever a judgment is obtained against him upon his 
official bond. See Revised Statutes, Chapter 14, Section 3. 

Q Is the Town Treasurer authorized to pay to the County Treasurer any 
school moneys coming into his hands? 

A. He is not. All school moneys coming into the hands of the Town Treasus 
rer are to be paid over by him to the proper officers, as fullows: Money raised 
by tax levied upon the town by the County Board of Supervisors, and money 
raised by vote of the town at its annual meeting, must be paid to the Town Su- 
perintendent. (See School Code for 1859, Section 45, Subsection 3.) Money 
raised by vote of districts at their annual meetings must’be paid to the District 
Treasurers. (See School code for 1859, Section 35.) 

Q. How shall the Town Superintendent apportion the moneys received by him? 

A. It is the duty of the Town Superintendent ‘ to apportion the school moneys 
received from the town and county treasurers, on the third Monday in March in 
each year, or as soon thereafter as he shall receive the same, to the several districts 
and parts of districts within his town, in proportion to the number of children 
residing in each, over the age of four and under the age of twenty years, as the 
same may appetr from the last annual reports of their respective clerks, except- 
ing such moneys as towns may raise for school purposes by a special tax, in ad- 
dition to the tax imposed by the county Boards in pursuance of section 53, chap- 
ter 18, Revised Statutes, and all such moneys raised in addition to the amount 
required by law shall be apportioned among the several districts and parts of 
districts in each town, according to the assessed valuation of each district, as it 
shall appear from the last equalized assessment roll of the town; provided always 
that a majority of the legal voters at any annual town meeting voting such tax, 
shall not, by vote, decide to the contrary.” By this it will be perceived that the 
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money raised by towns, in addition to the tax levied by the connty Board of Su- 
pervisors, is hereafter ro be apportioned according to the assessed valuation of 
each District, unless otherwise directed by vote of town: 
J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Ins. 


Mathematical Department. 





Solution of Problem No. 33.—Let the triangle A 
BC represent the garden. Let A be the place of 
the highest tower; C of the lowest tower. Let 
D be the point on the side AC at equal distances 
from from the tops of the towers at A and C. Let 
E be the point on the side AB, equidistant from the 
tops of the towers at A and B. Draw the line HF perpendicular to AB, 
and the line DF’ perpendicular to AC. It is evident that the point F at 
the intersection of HF and DF is equidistant from the tops of the three 
towers. Continue the line DF, and let H be the point of intersection of 
the continuation of DF with AB. To find the position of the points D 
and E: 50°?—30?-+200-+-2=—4=distance of D from middle of AC; 50?— 
40? +200+2=2!=distance of FE from middle of AB: whence, AD=96 
feet, and AE 97} feet. Observe that the triangle ADH and FEH are 
similar to half the eqilateral triangle, therefore ADx2=AH=192. A 
H—AE=192—973=EH=94). EH’?+3=EF’=2961,}. 

V EF*+ AE’+5v* =distance of F from top of towers. 

Ek*=2961,, ; AE*=9555,), ; 50°=9600. 2961,', + 9555,1, + 2500 
=15016;;. 

¥ 15016;!,=122.54012 feet, equals distance of F from top of towers. 





¥ 15016 ';—2500=111.42723 feet, 
V 15016;;—1600=115.82781 feet, 
¥15016,1, — 900=118.81112 feet, 


PiymMouty, Feb. 1, 1860. S. LirrLerie.p. 


Distance of the pt. 
from bases of towers. 
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OT a sah Solution of Problem No. 35'.—Let ABCD 
/————-__ represent a semi-ellipse, and FBCE its great- 
/ | * est inscribed rectangle. Put 2r=FE=BC, 
i \ and y=BF=CE. Hence, 2ry=FE.BF (1). 
Al ae |, The equation of the curve is a*y?+0%x*=a")? 
- in which a=} the major axis and J=! the 

*b? ee 
minor axis. Ilence, wal Se ci on *—a*, Substituting this 


value of y in equation (1), and omitting constant factors, we have 2 


V a*—x*=maximum. Differentiating this last expression gives V a*—a* 


edz ? a 
.dz——————=0. Dividing by dz and reducing, we obtain r= me 
V9? 


/ 
V a—2x 2 


: 2 b 
Having the value of x, we readily find t=——. In Problem 35', a==5, 
v2 


and J=3; hence, 22=10+ V 2=7.07+=FE, and y=3+ V2 =2.12+ 
=BF, L. CaMpBELL. 


Solution of Problem No, 36.—Let D represent the diameter of the re- 
quiried sphere, S its solidity, 2 the radius of the circle, and A its area- 


Then : aS Dos, and 3,14162?=A. Hence, — D* +3.141622? 


=1000—2D (1). By the problem, D=2R (2). Eliminating 2 from 
equations (1) and (2) and reducing, we get D*+1.5D?+3.819709D= 
1909.854851, from which we readily find D=11.8281+. 

L. CampbeE.t. 


Problem No. 37.—zx will contain 24 a certain number of times and 
leave a remainder of 17; x will contain 17 a certain number of times and 
leave a remainder of 11; 2 will contain 11 a certain number of times and 
leave a remainder of 3. What is the least possible whole number which 
can be substituted for a. E. A. Roop. 


Problem No. 38.—A and B start at the same time from two different 
points, Mand N. A starts from the point Jf, and travels on a straight 
line at the rate of two miles per hour. The distance from A to B is con- 
stantly equal. The distance from B to the point M=the distance from M 
to N, and in three hours A and B are equi-distant from M. How far does 
B travel the first, second and third hour ? 
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KENOSHA COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Pursuant to the call of the Executive Committee, the teachers and 
friends interested in the cause of education, met at Liberty, on Friday, 
Jan. 20th, at 2 o’clock rp. m. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Payne, and music 
by the choir. Next in order was the reading of the Secretary’s report, 
and alterations and amendments to the Constitution, followed by an essay 
by M. M. Rice, of Somers, on “ Practical Teaching.” An opportunity 
was then afforded of subscribing to the Constitution and By-laws, after 
which the Institute adjourned until evening. 

At7 o’clock p. M. an unusually large audience assembled. After a 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Stimpson, the roll was called, and the members re- 
sponded to their names by appropriate sentiments. 

Essays were read by the following persons: I. G. Thompson, Kenosha, 
subject, “ ILome Influence an element of Human Culture’; Miss Baker, of 
Kenosha, subject, ‘Look Up! for Heaven’s above”’; Miss Chamberlain, 
of Kenosha, subject, “‘ The Meaning of Life, and How to Spend It”’; Mr. 
Bailey, of Salem, subject, ‘School Houses and School Teachers Thirty 
Years Ago.” These essays were well written and read. The views pre- 
sented were elevated and practical, and were received by the audience with 
much acceptance. The Glee Club of Somers, School No. 2, under the 
charge of M. M. Rice, favored the Association with a song. 

A report of the condition of the schools in the different townships was 
called for. Mr. Leonard Lee represented the town of Somers; he believed 
they were making progress, but was not particularly acquainted with their 
condition; he could say, however, with confidence, that District No. 2 
was flourishing. Mr. Bowker reported favorably of Pleasant Prairie, 
Mr. C. Bourne reported Paris as not taking the interest she should in her 
schools. Dr. S. R. McClellan remarked that he could not say much in 
favor of Wheatland. Mr. Baily reported that the majority of the schools 
in Salem would be classed as No. 1. By an oversight, Bristol was not 
called for, but we are authorized by a gentleman from that town to state 
that a glorious work is doing there this winter for the schools. 

Mr. T. J. Connatty made some beautiful and practical remarks upon 
the responsibilities of teachers, which were listened to with interest and 
attention by the audience. He was followed by Rev. Mr. Stimpson, ina 
short address, which was also interesting. At the close of the session, a 
committee on resolutions. consisting of the following persons, was ap- 
pointed by the chair: A. Bailey, M. Rice, and I. G. Thompson. Ad- 
journed. 

On Saturday morning the exercises were opened with singing by the 
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Glee Club of Somers, and prayer by Rev. Mr. Payne. One hundred and 
one members enrolled as in attendance this morning. 

Mr.Conatty proposed that some amendments be made to the constitution, 
when the following were adopted: That the officers of the Society hold 
office for the term of one year; that the Association meet upon the first 
Friday in May, and the first Friday in November, of each year, and that 
a tax of twenty-five cents be levied upon eacu male member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. F. S. Bowker then read an essay, subject, ‘‘ Success in Life’’; and 
Miss Hicks, one written by Miss Locke, of Kenosha, subject, ‘‘ Schools 
and their Teachers.”” Like the essays read the evening previous, these 
also were of a high order, pointed, practical, earnest. The Glee Club of 
District No. 2 of Somers was requested by a number of members to en- 
tain the Association with a few songs. 

The audience was highly pleased with their singing. It was a practi- 
cal illustration of what should be introduced into every school, and what 
may be done in the matter of vocal music, and it is earnestly hoped that 
teachers will endeavor, as much as possible, to cultivate this refining and 
ennobling art in their schools. 


The following resolution was warmly discussed and unanimously adopt- 
ed: Resolved that the claims of common schools should take precedence 
of all other secular interests. The gentlemen who engaged in the dis- 
cussion, were Messrs. Rice, I. G. Thompson, Bingham, Hoskins, Stafford, 
Johnson, Sherwood, Judson, Moran, Boice, Dodge, Wright, Cass, Rev. 
Mr. Stimpson, and Rey. Mr. Payne. Those who participated in the dis- 
cussion showed conclusively the interest and confidence they felt in com- 
mon Schools. 


The Association met at 14 o’clock. The President in the chair. Mr. 
Bailey, on behalf of the Committee on Resolutions, submitted the follow- 
ing, which, after remark, were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That no school teacher should be employed who makes use of ardent spirits, tobac- 
co, or profane language. 

Resolved, T rat we regard the frequent change of teachers and text-booksa great detriment 
to the success of our common schools, and that we urga upon all iuterested the propriety of 
employing teachers by the year. 

Resolwed, That the teachers of this Association tenjer their most sincere thanks to Mr. T. J. 
Conatty, Rev. Mr. Stimpson and Rev. Mr. Payne for their efficient efforts iu rendering the exer- 
cises of this session interesting and profitable. 


Resolwed, That we extend to the Trustees, and Society of the Congregational Church, our 
warmest thanks, for the use of this Church, for the public exercises of the session. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to the Choir of the Church, the 
Wilmot Glee Club and the Glee Club of Dist. No. 2 of Somers, for their services. 


Resolved, That we tender to the citizens of Salem, our sincere thanks for the kindness with 
which we have been received and entertained during the session,and we desire to assure them 
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that this kindness wiil be long remembered, and that we shall ever recur to our visit here as a 
bright spot npon the page of life. 

An essay was then read by Miss Lydia F. Bourne, subject, ‘‘ What 
Sculpture is to the Marble, Education is to the Mind.” 

Mr. Bosworth spoke briefly to the meeting, and closed by offering the 
following resolution, which was discussed, but not adopted: 

Resolved, That during recitations pupils should depend wholly upon their teachers for in 
struction. 

Mr. Leonard Lee, of Somers, offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the several District School Boards of the county be requested to allow teach- 
ers to vacate their schools whenever necessary to attend the meetings of this Association with- 
out loss of time. 

Rev. Mr. Payne, in behalf of the citizens of Salem, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Association for holding the first meeting in that town. 

Mr. Dudley Cass moved that the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the Kenosha papers, and Mr. Bingham moved that they also be 
furnished the Wisconsin Journal of Education for insertion; both motions 
were carried. 

Mr. Conatty addressed the teachers, congratulating them upon the 
promise of progress revealed in that first meeting of the Association. 
He urged fidelity and earnestness in their work; devotion to the glorious 
calling; self-sacrifice, if necessary, for the cause of virtue and sound 
learning. This connty organization bound all, teachers and patrons of 
schools, who had signed the constitution, in a common bond of union; 
established, as it were, a brotherhood of workers for the public schools 
and the cause of popular education. We should, then, be active, living 
agents in this cause in our several localities, and see that we take no step 
backward, but make our vantage ground sure, by making every day a 
new conquest. 

The Association adjourned at 3 o’clock Pp. m. 


Thus closed the first meeting of our County Teachers’ Association, and we 
think we but express the general conviction when we add that a more spirited 
pleasant and profitable educational gathcring it has never been our good 
fortune to attend. A fecling of harmony prevailed throughout the ses- 
sion. The good order was remarkable, when we take into account the 
crowded state of the house. The interest was deep and well sustained, 
the whole time of meeting. We can safely say that the promise of the 
President was fulfilled to the letter, and that every one present went home 
“with a stronger hand, a larger heart, more exalted views and quickened 
perceptions,’ prepared to do faithful work in the schoolroom; enabled 
better to bear the toils and perplexities of this grand calling, and content 
to look away beyond the visible horizon of the earth for that reward—in- 
finitely transcending in value any pecuniary return—which always comes 
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to him who labors for the benefit of his fellow men, and who is a co-work- 
er with the good and the true of every age and clime, in the grand office 
of elevating the human race. 

B. L. Dopae, Rec. See. T. J. Conarty, President. 





Editorial Miscellany. 


e 





ExpLaNAtion.—In the proceedings of the last annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, published in the Journal for August, 1859, appears a re- 
port of the Editorial Committee, in which the following paragraph occurs: ‘The 
Committee also recommend that the amount of $50, due to Col. Frank, of Keno- 
sha for editorial services rendered two years ago, be loaned the Resident ‘Editor 
by the Association in order that this indebtedness may be discharged, it being 
understood that the former editor, now absent from the country, will refund the 
loan on his return.” An impression having been made upon the minds of some 
members of the Association that said paragraph reflected upon the business prob* 
ity of the former editor, a disclaimer of any intention to make any such reflec- 
tions was published in the Journal for December, and I feelit to be my duty to 
state that, acquainted as I was with all the facts of the case, I should not have 
permitted said paragraph to pass without explanation if I had supposed that it 
would convey any such impression as that above mentioned, and I now state for 
the information of all interested, that there was nothing in the business relations 
existing between the former editor and myself to justify any inferences unfavor- 
able to his character as a prompt and relizble busineés man. 

Mapison, Feb, 25, 1860. A. J. Craig. 


Tue ATLANTIC MoNTHLY for March is an excellent number embracing in its 
table of contents the following articles: The French Character; The Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties; Implora Pace; The Progress of the Electric Tele- 
graph; Love and Self Love; To the Muse; Screw Populsion; White Mice; For 
Christie’s Sake ; The Nursery Blarney Stone ; The Professor's Story; Is the Re, 
ligious Want of the Age Met; Reviews and Literary Notices. We have no room 
to point out the best articles, nor is it necessary when all are sogood. Getit and 
read for yourselves. 


Tue Lapies’ Home MAGazine for March came promptly to hand, and is filled, 
as usual, with interesting and nseful articles, illustrations, fashion plates, etc., ete. 
Arthur’s new story, “ After the Storm,” is increasing in interest, and abounds’ in 
good wholesome truths, applicable to the present condition of things in social life. 
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Sratz Universiry.—Chancellor Barnard has returned from Hartford, and is 
actively engaged in the duties of his office. He will endeavor, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, to make the influence of the University felt, as a living, act- 
ive agency, in our educational system. For change of terms, etc., see advertise- 
ment in this number. For proof that the University is becoming an efficient 
agent in furnishing a practical education, we refer our readers to the announce, 
ment in reference to the engineering department of the institution. That the 
University should be something different from a college, thai in its perfect devel- 
opment it should comprise a collection of schools of literature, art and science, to 
any of which pupils should be admitted without being required to enter either of 
the others, and that in these schools the best and most complete instruction in the 
specialty taught in them should be furnished at a slight cost to all who wish it, is 
the prevailing sentiment of a majority of those who have given the matter any 
consideration, and we hope to see their wishes and expectations realized at no 
distant day. The department of Engineering is under the charge of Mr. T. D. 
Coryell, a zealous and competent instructor, a graduate of the University, and a 
true friend of popular education. 


PaPERs FoR WISCONSIN TEACHERS.—NO, ONE.—The subscribers for the Pam- 
phlet to be issued by Chancellor Barnard, containing the proceedings of the 
Institutes held under the auspices of the Normal Regents, in 1859, will be glad to 
learn that the work is now ready for distribution. The unavoidable delay in its 
publication is more than compensated, in the amount and quality of matter 
which it contains. From a meager pamphlet it has grown to an octavo volume of 
more than four hundred pages; embracing more of the very best educational lit- 
erature, than any two volumes of the Teacher’s Library. 

In addition to Institute matter, there is a paper upon “ Intellectual Education, 
or the Cultivation of the Perceptive, Reflective, and Expressive Faculties,” by Wm, 
Russell, A.M.; ‘* The True Order of Studies,” by Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D.; *‘ Leé- 
ters toa Young Teacher,” by Gidcon F. Thayer, A.M.; ‘ Catechism on Methods of 
Teaching,” from the German; “ Zeligious Instruction in Public Schools,” by Rev. 
Geo, Burgess, D.D.; ‘‘ Unconscious Tuition,” by Rev. F, D. Huntington, D,D. ; 
* Questions for the Examination of a School,” and ‘ Topics for Discussion in Teach- 
ers’ Meetings,” by Chancellor Barnard. 

The volume will be forwarded in packages to the places where the Institutes 
were held last autumn, or may be held the ensuing spring, of which notice will 
be given the subscribers by circular. 


Wecall the special attention of our readers to the advertisement by Messrs. 
Hickling, Swan & Brewer, of Boston, announcing the completion of Worcester’s 
Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. It is highly recommended by distinguished scholars 
and educators, and is undoubtedly a work of vast research. When we have ex- 
amined it we shall have something further to say. See, also, advertisement of 
Milton Academy, which isin a flourishing condition, and, under its present man- 
agement, eminently deserving of public confidence and patronage. 
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TracHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR 1860 —We are happy to announce that Chancellor 
Barnard, as Agent of the Normal Regents, will appoint, in the course of the year, 
as many Institutes as assurances of attendance and local accommodations will 
justify. Teachers and active friends of education, who desire to have an Institute 
held in their sections of the State, should move at once, and ascertain the proba- 
ble number of teachers who will attend, in a particular month or week, the towns 
convenient of access, which will extend the usual hospitalities, and communicate 
the result to the Agent at Madison. Chancellor Barnard designs to hold at least 
two Institutes of four weeks each ;—one at Madison, (in connection with the 
State University, ) commencing Wednesday morning, April 10th; provided at least 
fifty teachers signify their intention to attend;—the other, in connection with 
some other literary institution in the State, which will furnish class-room, part of 
the instruction, and use of apparatus, and will make necessary pledges of attend- 
ance. The entire expenses of board, lodging, fuel, lights, and instruction will 
not exceed ten dollars to each teacher in prompt, regular attendance. 


THE OHIO JOURNAL oF Epvucation, is suspended, and is succeeded by ‘* The 
Ohio Educational Monthly,” edited and published by F. W. Hurtt & Co., Colum- 
bus. The Ohio Journal has always been a welcome visitor, and the Educational 
Monthly will not, we think, fall a whit behind its predecessor. 


Bryant & StRaTTon’S AMERICAN MERCHANT, for January, is received. The 
principa] articles are, Foreign Agencies; Sailors’ Rights and Duties; Bankruptcy 
and Insolvence ; Commercial Items and Statistics, comprising several short inter- 
esting sketches and a short Biography of Washington Irving. It is a valuable 
work, and well worth its cost, $2 a year, Address Bryant & Stratton, 18 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 





BOOK TABLE. 





THE RED ROVER, or the Skimmer of the Seas; a Tale by J. Fewnimore Cooper. New-York: 
W. A. Townsend & Co,, 46 Walker St. 1860. 


Another volume of the splendid edition of Cooper now in process of publication by the enter- 
prising company whose imprint is on the title-page. Though not as popular as the Spy, or the 
Leather Stocking tales, it is, nevertheless, replete with interest, and gives some graphic de- 
scriptions, in the author’s best vein, of sea acenes, and life on board ship. Messrs. Bliss, 
Eberhard & Festner, of this city, are agents for the work, or it may be procured directly of the 
publishers, who will send the volumes, as issued, by mail, postpaid, toany addrees under 3000 
miles for $1.50 per volume. 
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HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. from the earliest times to the present. Intend- 
edas a manual for teachers and students. By PHILoBIBLIUS, with an introduction by 
Henry BarNnakD, LL.D., Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin. New-York: Pub- 
lished by A. 8. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 John St, 1860. 

This book is a valuable addition to the * Teachers Library,” and is, we believe, the first at 
tempt, in this country, to present a connected history of educational systems and agencies 
covering the whole existence of our race. Though it comprises only a bare outline of the his. 
tory of education, yet, in the compass of its three huadred pages is contained an amount of 
information relating to the subject of which it treats not to be found in any other work with 
which we are acquainted. It gives, so to speak, the position and boundaries of many countries 
which the student will be induced to visit and explore, and it puts the teacher in connection 
with the great minds of the past, who have given character to the education of nations, and 
formed and shaped the intellectual life of the world. It deserves, and, we trust, will have a 
wide circulation. 


GEOLOGY FOR TEACHERS, CLASSES, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS, by Sa* Born Tenney, A. 
M., lecturer on Physical Geography aod Natural History inthe Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Institutes. Illustrated with two hundred wood engravings. Philadelphia: Published by 


E. H. Butler &Co. 1860. 


The prominence which the researches and publications of Humboldt, Hugh Miller, Agassiz, 
and other eminent naturalists, have given to Physical Geography and Geology, has created such 
an interest in these subjects, and such a strong desire on the part of the people generally to 
become acquainted with them, that a supply of works calculated to mest the demand for 
light and information was to be expected, and as the school, in its different grades, is now the 
grand medium for conveying instruction, it is not to be wondered at that the works written 
should take the form of text-books for either the common, the high school, the academy, or the 
college. This is the third work of this class which the eaterprising publishers of Philadelphia 
have issued during the past few months, and while prepared as a text-book for use in our schoole 
it is well calculated for general reading, giving, as it dcer, a brief outline of the whole subject 
as well as the special treatment of technical Geology. A good idea of the scope of the work may 
be obtained from the table of contents, which is as follows: chapter I., General statement of the 
subject; chap. II., The earth considered as a planet; chap. III., Chemical constitution of the 
earth; chap. IV., Mineral constitution of the earth: chap. V.,The rocks which compose the 
earth ; chap. VI., General view of the vegetable andanimal kingdom; chap V‘I., Fossils, and 
classification of the rock formations; chap. VIII., Brief descriptions of the several systems of 
Fossiliferous rocks; chap. IX., Geological changes now going on, and the agencies by which they 
are produced ; chap. X., Concluding remarks, glossary, and index. It is printed in large type, 
on clear white paper, and well illustrated with wood cuts. 


AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOLS, their theory, their workings, and their resuits, as embodied 
in the proceedings of the first annual convention of the AMERICAN NORMAL ScH’-OL ASsoCI- 
ATION, held at Trenton. New Jersey, August 19 and 20,1859, New-York: A. 38. Baraes & 
burr, 51 and 63 John St. 1860. 

This work comprises, as stated in the title page, the proceedings of the American Normal, 
School convention, held at Trenton in August last, including the address of the President 
Wm. F, Phelps, Esq. ; a paper by Prof. Alpheus Crosby, of the Salem, Mass., Normal &chool, 
on “ The Sphere and Work of the American Normal School ”; a paper by Prof. J. Ogden, of 
Ohio, on the subject, “ To what extent can the art of teaching be taught in the Nornal School? 
What are the best methods of doing this?” a papsr by Richard Edwards, Esq , on “The course 
of study best suited to the objects of American N.rmal Sehools”; with di i and remarks 
upon the several papers presented, embodying a large amount of information in reference to 
the history, plan, objects, and successof Normal Schools, Facing the title page isa fine cut of 
the Etate Normal and Model Schools at Trenton, New Jersey, and in the back part of the book 
are given views of the State Normal University at Bloomington, Illinois, of the State Normal 
Schools at Framingham and Salem, Mass., and of the State Normal School at Now Britain, Conn. 
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THE TEACHER’S ASSISTANT, by Cuantes NorTHEND. Boston: Crosby, Nichole & Co. 


We have received from ths publishers a copy of the above work, a notice of which will be 
found in the December number of the Journal. A farther acquaincance with the work con- 
firms us in the opinion that teachers will find it what it professes to be, an “assistant,” and a 
valuable one too. 


BIBLE HISTORY. a text-book for Seminaries, schools, and families, by Sanad R. Hanna, (for 
merly Miss Foster,) Principal of the Female Seminary, Washington, Pa. New-York; 
A. S. Barnes & Burr,51 and53 John St. 1860. 

The principal facts of the Old Testament are presented in this work in the form of answers 
to qustions, and as the aim of the compiler is to present history and not doctrines, the book 
will prove acceptable to all who desire that the youth of our country should become better ac- 
quainted with the early history of our race. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to a removal of the Office, which disarranged the files of the JOURNAL, 
it has been impossible, for a month or two past, to supply back numbers; but the 
difficulties are now all removed, and back numbers from April, 1858, will be 
mailed, postage paid, to any Town Superintendent cr District Clerk who has never 
received them, or who has failed to receive them regularly. A few numbers pri- 
or to the above date will be mailed, postage paid, on the receipt of ten cents per 
number. 











OFFICE OF CoMMISSIONERS OF SCHOOL AND University LANDs, 
MADISON, January, 1860. 


To Town Superintendents :—The Commissioners of School and University lands 
call the attention of Town Superintendents to Section 53, Chapter 165, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of 1858, which makes it a misdemeanor for any person to willfully 
cut, girdle, or destroy trees growing on any land belonging to the State, or to 
‘* willfully cut or take, carry or haul away trom such lands, any timber or wood 
previously cut or severed from said land, or who shall dig or carry away any min- 
eral, earth or stone in or upon any of said land.” Section 55 of said chapter 
makes it the “ special duty of superintendents of schools in each town,” to inform 
the District Attorney of the county, of any offences mentioned in said section 53, 
and to give the names of the trespassers, and the names of the witnesses in the 
case. By Section 50, Chapter 28, of the Revised Statutes, it is provided that 
“the title or fee of all School and University land shall remain in the state untila 
patent sha!l issue for the same,” and, until a patent is issued, the State can en- 
force penalties fur waste committed on the lands, A certificate of sale issued 
from the State, only gives the holder, under Section 52 of Chapter 28, the posess- 
ory right to the land, and protects him from the penalty of the Jaw while he is 
“actually using and applying any wood or timber on the land to the erection of 
fences or buildings thereon, or when taking firewood therefrom necessary for the 
use ot his family, or when actually and fairly improving said land for the purpose 
of cultivation,” and whenever a man in pos-ession of land, by virtue of a certifi- 
cate, exceeds these limits, he is liable to prosecution. These sacred trusts, dedi- 
cated to the State for the purpose of educating her children, must be guarded with 
unceasing watchfulness. Every good citizen should stand sentinel over the safe- 
ty of these lands, and the present Commissioners trust that all Town Superintend- 
ents will use the utmost vigilance in watching over the School and University 
lands, and in bringing trespassing offenders to speedy justice. 


L. P. HARVEY, 
SAM’L D. HASTINGS, 
JAMES H. HOWE, 


Ex-officio Coms. of 
S. and U Lands. 








